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FOR THE STRANGER. 

Tue following Narrative was communicated in a manner that 
entitles it to my belief, though I am not at liberty to communicate 
the authority on which * received it: but whether the fact be true 
or false, the lesson it conveys, is important. 

In the autumn of 180—, as Mr. M. was travelling on horse- 
back in the western part of Virginia, he was late in the evening 
overtaken bya storm. He was in the midst of a large forest, 
without any attendant, and the only dwelling within many miles, 
was an obscure log hut. He had no alternative but to claim ad- 
mittance into this humble mansion, or to remain exposed to the 
severity of the storm. He determined on the former, and having 
dismounted from his horse and knocked repeatedly at the door, 
he was after some delay directed to enter by a harsh voice, which, 
on complying with the uncourteous invitation, he found to proceed 
from an aged female, whose appearance evinced a mind brutalized 
by poverty. Mr. M. asked shelter from the storm, and though 
at first refused, he at length obtained permission to place his 
horse in an adjoining hovel, and to remain himself for the night 
in the only room the rude dwelling afforded. He accordingly 
provided for his horse in the best manner, the uncomfortable shed 
would permit, and then entered the scarcely preferable dwelling 
of his churlish hostess. His attempts at conversation were re- 
ceived with sullenness, and answered in monosyllables. He 
could only learn that her husband was a forester—was then from 
home—and would not probably return till the following day. His 
apologies for the trouble he had caused, and his thanks for the re- 
ception he had received, though delivered in accents that had 
rarely failed of pleasing, were unable to move tlie stupid, or sul- 
ky taciturnity of his hostess. Having drew his great coat by the 
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fire, he laid himself upon it on the floor, resting his head on his 
valise which contained a considerable sum of money, and had 
scarcely closed his eyes, when he was roused by the unexpected 
return of the forester. Immediately on his entrance, he asked 
his wife who that was, lying on the floor, and on being told it was 
a traveller who had-asked admittance, from the storm, he seated 
himself on a bench before the fire, and commenced a conversation 
with his wife in a voice too low to be overheard. Mr. M. care- 
fully examined the appearance of the husband, and thought it 
even more forbidding than that of the wife. His limbs seemed ra- 
ther hardened than enfeebled by years, and his large harsh features, 
as the unsteady light of the declining fire faintly gleamed upon 
his face, betrayed a mind whose native ferocity had been matured 
by the wild scenes, and savage habits to which the life of a Virgi- 
nia forester had exposed it. He appeared to be a man whom na- 
ture had wisely stationed on the extreme boundary of civilization, 
where the hardihood of his character, and the strengh of his frame 
admirably fitted him to erect and guard the outposts of society, 
without repining at a lot which excluded him from all those en- 
joyments, which make life tolerable to those who pass it among 
the busy haunts of men. Mr. M. was interrupted in these reflec- 
tions, by suddenly remarking that his host was the same man 
whom he had noticed a few hours before at a tavern, and whose 
penetrating scowl he had observed, as he imprudently enquired of 
the landlord, whether it was safe for one who carried with him a 
large sum of money, to travel that unfrequented road at night. He 
endeavored to catch the whispers that passed between the for- 
ester and his wife, but could only hear the enquiry “is he now 
asleep ?” which was answered by the woman in the negative — 
Though Mr. M.~was by no means deficient in courage, yet the sit- 
uation he was in—remote from assistance—destitute of arms—and 
carrying with him that which might tempt the avarice of a villain, 
excited some alarms for his safety, which the deportment of his 
host was far from removing. After a long pause the forester 
whispering, “he must be now asleep,” rose from his seat, and 
stretching his brawny arm over the fire place, took down a large 
knife, which by the glimmering of the dying flame appeared in 
some places spotted, as he carefully examined the edge. “ Hark,” 
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exclaimed the wife, “ he stirs ;” the man hesitated a moment, and 
then cautiously advanced. 

Mr. M. was by that time satisfied that his life would be attempt- 
ed. He saw himself in the power of an athletick ruffian, armed 
with a murderous weapon. The only chance of safety that occur- 
red to him was to remain seemingly asleep, until the forester 
should be prepared to strike the blow, and then to endeavour to 
arrest the knife from his grasp. By the time this determination 
was made, the man stood beside him: he had the knife raised. 
and cutting a large slice from a flitch of bacon that hung above, 
broiled it on the coals for his supper, which had been delayed 
from an apprehension of disturbing his weary guest. In the morn- 
ing Mr. M. after pressing his host in vain to receive a remune- 
ration for the lodging, pursued his journey, smiling at the alarms 
of the preceding night. 
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Amonc those who talk much and think little upon literary 
subjects, there are two classes, the first are continually crying up 
the barrenness of native productions, the others are uttering com- 
plaints that American genius receives no encouragement. The 
latter assertion is as false as the former is true—there has been no 
American production which has notbeen praised equal to its merits, 
and patronised upon a scale, as extensive as the genius of the au- 
thor. The old Port-Folio although it appeared in an ephemeral 
form, was received by an American public as a production of taste 
and genius, and the fore-runner of labours which would establish, 
the fame of its author, upon a foundation both permanent and ele- 
vated, The learned of this country and England bestowed upon 
Dennie, their meed of praise, and the patronage of the work was 
always in proportion to the merit of the production—no man per- 
haps ever acquired a greater reputation by a work of the kind— 
If he had withdrawn his mind from desultory productions, and di- 
rected the energies of his understanding to some permanent work, 
he would have had no reason to complain of American patron- 
age—his draft upon the public was liberal, but he demanded more . 
than the amount of it, and was angry that his pockets were not 
filled with gold, when he only drew for silver'!—American scho- 
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Jars have no reason to expect praise or money for crude produc- 
tions, when our book stores are filled with standard English works. 
And it is very silly for mushroom authors to snarl at the public 
for not patronising their works, and abuse the people for not en- 
couraging genius, when every foreign or domestic work of merit 
receives a measure of praise and patronage, highly honorable to 
the taste of the nation. Walsh perhaps, at present, stands first 
in the list of writers upon literature and politics. The pro- 
ductions of this distinguished gentleman not only overturn 
the opinion that Americans are unnatural to their own off- 
spring, but tend directly to rebut the sentiment that English- 
men are unwilling to do justice to American genius. His 
works have been read and admired in England, and you may 
say the same of every work of genius that this country has produ- 
ced. Many of our books it is true have fallen under the lash of 
British Reviewers ; and was not the castigation just? are we the 
only persons that suffer by those literary tribunals? are they not 
as severe upon their own authors as they are upon those of France, 
Germany, or America? Donot they “lash folly as it flies” and 
scourge vice under whatever garb it may appear, and in whatever 
language it may be dressed? We may reasonably conclude that 
all those that complain of public patronage, either grasp higher 
than their talents will justify, or are too indolent for strong, contin- 
ued mental exertion. My reasons, why there are so few books of 
genius and learning of American production, I shall reserve for a 
future occasion. A. B. 





[The following Observations were intended for the first No. as introducto- 
ry to the Meteorological Journal, but were excluded for want of room.] 


METEOROLOGY. 


«“ There is scarce any subject, says an excellent writer, in which 
mankind feel themselves more interested, than in the state of the 
weather; that is,in the temperature of the air, the influence of 
the air, wind, rain, &c.” It forms a principal topic of conversa- 
tion. The trayeller by his observations of the weather, endeav- 
ours to regulate his journies, the farmer his operations; by it 
plenty and famine are dispensed, and millions are furnished with 
the necessaries of life. It is intimately connected with the health 
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of the human body, and with every part of natural history, and 
more particularly with agriculture. This branch of science is 
peculiarly interesting, the more so, as it leads us to consider the 
great operations of nature. 

The ancients were close observers of the weather, and to them 
we are indebted for many of the shrewd and important particulars 
respecting it. Their comforts, and even their existence in some 
measure, depended on the accuracy of their observations—and 
those were carried to a pitch during the infancy of science alto- 
gether unknown in its riper years. 

To the naked eye, and the uncorrupted impression on the ex- 
ternal senses, were our rude forefathers indebted for all their phi- 
losophy on this subject; and though it be still acknowledged mys- 
terious, in its extent, yet the inventive genius of man, has furnish- 
ed us with instruments and legitimate philosophy, sufficient to 
place meteorology among the number of useful and indispensible 
sciences. 

The phcenomena of the science are comprehended under the 
following divisions, viz. 

1. Pressure or weight of the Atmosphere. 

2. Temperature. 

3. Evaporation. 

4. Wind. 

5. Rain. 

6. Electricity and its attendant phoenomena. 

The pressure or weight of the atmosphere, is ascertained by 
means of the Barometer. 

The temperature by the Thermometer. 

The dryness or moisture of the atmosphere depending on eva- 
poration, by the Hygrometer. 

The prevailing winds by the Anemometer, and the electric 
fluid by the Electrometer. 

A table constructed on the above plan, would give in the pre- 
sent state of the science, a complete view of the meteorology of 
any place, where observations might be made. 

An accurate diurnal register of the state of the instruments, 
and of the corresponding phcenomena of the atmosphere, would 
contribute much to the advancement of this branch of science— 
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while it is both amusing, and gratifying to curiosity—it is probably 
procuring benefits for posterity. 

“ A register for preserving what no. memory can retain, be- 
comes an authentic document, a reference, from which facts may 
be combined and compared, and thus establishes one of the pur- 
est sources of practical knowledge.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the value of meteorological ta- 
bles, as practical men of all professions, will be able fully to es- 
timate their importance, and apply them to their proper uses. 

It is intended to furnish the Stranger with a correct state of the 
Barometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer and Anemometer, for 
which we are prepared, and which, in reality, is as full as most 
Meteorological tables will be found. 

The instruments used are of the best kind, the thermometer is 
made by Porri and Rinaldi, of New-York, and the Barometer by 
Casella and Corti, London. 

The instruments are continually exposed to the external atmos- 
phere, in the shade, and secured fromthe south bya lofty brick wall. 

The Hygrometer not being properly graduated, the observations 
on that instrument will be postponed for the present. 

———— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 


Buest as th’ immortal gods is he, 
Who holds his course from bailiffs free, 
Who steers from vice aloof ; 
Who far from broils and party strife, 
Enjoys the sweets of social life, 
And takes his pinch of snuff. 


He down life’s current smoothly glides, 
Uncrost by passion’s adverse tides, 

Nor heeds, nor fears a ruff; 
And when the wint’ry winds prevail, 
He double reefs his little sail, 

And takes his pinch of snuff: 


When politicians, wise debate, 
And clog, and clear the wheels of state, 
And talk of war and stuff; 
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He calmly sits and hears awhile, 
Then, with a philosophick smile 
Just takes his pinch of snuff. 


When wayward fortune turns her wheel, 

And teaches him severe to feel 
Adversity’s rebuff ; 

At once collected, firm, serene, 

He eyes the jade with careless mein, 
And takes his pinch of snuff. 


But O! how sweet, at silent hour, 
Beneath the thorn, or fragrant bower, 
Or evening’s starry roof— 
When oii retires with care to rest, 
And all is calim within the breast, 
How sweet the pinch of snuff! 


Come then, my friend, let us unite 
*Gainst fashion’s law, and lawless quite, 
Let’s cease segars to puff. 
Let us withdraw from clouds of smoke, 
Renounce the glass and idle joke, 
And take our pinch of snuff. 


But hold! methinks I hear you say— 
Take not the sparkling glass away, 

But fill, and fill enough, 
For wine improves the social hour, 
Dispels the gloom when tempests low’r, 

And helps a pinch of snuff: 

— 
SELECTED. 


SONG, 
By the Rev. Francis Wrangham A. M. 
{This gentleman has been long celebrated in England asa Poet. During 
the last few years, he has repeatedly gained the Seatonian Prize, given 
at the University of Cambridge, for the best poem on sacred subjects.] 


In times so long past, (though I still am but young) 
That I scarcely their transports can trace, 
Enraptured., I caught the soft lisp of thy tongue 
' And totter’d—for then I but totter’d along, 
To clasp theg in childish embrace. — 
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As we grew up together, each day I beheld 
With feelings unkindled before, 

Thy yesterday’s beauties by new ones excell’d, 

Nor Boy as I was, from those beauties withheld 
My heart—could I offer thee more ? 


Even now when the fervour of youth is gone by, 
And I glow with more temperate fire ; 

Delighted I dwell on thy soul beaming eye, 

And heaving perhaps still too ardent a sigh, 
Survey thee with chastened desire. 

Oh ! come then, and give me, dear maiden, thy charms, 
For life is, alas, on the wing ; 

Our summer ere long will be fled: in these arms 

Let me shield thee, my fair one, from winter’s alarms, 
Oh! listen to love while ’tis spring. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 7th July, 1813. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The “ Review” is necessarily excluded. 
“ Abram Abrahams,” is received, and will be inserted. 
« A, B.” will observe, that a sentence of his communication, is 
omitted. A reference to the first No. will explain the reason. 
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